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LANDMARK IN EDUCATION 


HE reports of the two educational missions to 

East and West Africa, and of the conference 
on Education in Africa held at Cambridge last 
year, are together made available in a document, 
African Education,' which takes its place with the 
Phelps-Stokes reports of the early *twenties. The 
Phelps-Stokes reports led to the establishment in 
- 1923 of an advisory committee to the Secretary of 
State, and to the Committee’s Memorandum on 
Education Policy in British Tropical Africa of 1925, 
in which certain basic principles were laid down. 
These have stood the test of time. They stressed 
the importance of the education of women and 
girls, of adapting teaching and text-books to 
African conditions, and of attuning education to 
‘the mentality, aptitudes, occupations, and tradi- 
tions of the various peoples, conserving as far as 
possible all sound and healthy elements in the 
fabric of their social life.’ Thirty years later, these 
are still the requirements of education in Africa. 
The circumstances in which they must be met have, 
however, undergone a profound change. 

To-day in West Africa a whole new generation 
of educated Africans is in existence, and substan- 
tially in control of political power. As the Univer- 
sity Colleges get into their stride, and as the flood 
of students into this country returns, a much wider 
section of the population moves up to take 
responsibility. These are the men and women who 
must face and solve the many problems of main- 
taining educational standards while expanding 
educational services, of establishing a working 
relationship between parents and teachers and of 


1 African Education: A Study of Educational Policy 
and Practice in British Tropical Africa. University Press, 
Oxford. 8s. 6d. Obtainable from the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 


ing matter. Some of the other, and more impor- 
tant, problems are matters of social growth rather 
than of formal education. As long as there are too 
few schools, there will be the children who board 
out away from home, in conditions which for many 
“come very near to slavery’; as long as clerical 
jobs are the main path to advancement the schools 
will be examination-ridden and manual jobs 
evaded by all who can obtain paper qualifications; 
as long as the literate class form a small dominant 
group in the population, there will be a corruption 
and a tendency to prey on the illiterate. The West 
African Commission noted some improvements in 
these fields, such as the new Nigerian rural science 
syllabus and ‘signs that the skilled craftsman is 
beginning to come into his own.’ There is no 
reason why such improvements should not be 
maintained. More important is the moral crisis 
(which is not peculiar to Africa), which has called 
forth some pointed remarks on the shortage of 
voluntary workers in ‘all branches of informal 
education,’ on denominational stresses in religion 
and on the need to harmonise the diversity of 
faiths. ‘If leaders in all branches of African 
thought could come together in a united and public 
testimony of fundamental human values,’ says the 
report, ‘ they would make a lasting contribution to 
education on the West Coast.’ 

How much more is this true of East Africa! It 
is clear that the study group which visited East and 
Central Africa was dogged throughout its work 
by the consciousness of the difficulties of plural 
societies. Their report is riddled with pertinent 
criticisms: ‘African headmasters can often do 
more and work more independently than authority 
allows them to do to-day’: ‘ We have been told, 
almost ad nauseam, that very few Africans per- 
ceive the value of education for its own sake or as 
a way to a rich life full of service. If that is true, 
part of the blame must rest on those who have not 
themselves been single-minded about education 
but have used schools to catch converts or to secure 
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bases for the occupation of sectarian territory ’; “A 
prominent African said to us: “In this country 
every European is a teacher...” This is abundantly 
true, and we feel constrained to say that some 
Europeans are bad teachers. Apart from those, 
mercifully only a few, who set a bad example, there 
are those who have neither the patience nor the 
capacity to lead a young people on the right lines.’ 
Such criticisms must be met, in East and Central 
Africa, by predominantly European administra- 
tions. So far, they have often shown surprisingly 
little grasp of the urgent necessity to relieve the 
burden of racial tension which weighs so heavily 
on African minds. It is to be hoped that they will 
now consider the study group’s opinion that ‘ there 
are no insurmountable practical difficulties in the 
way of inter-racial education at any stage,’ and take 
its advice to give moral and financial backing to all 
pioneer initiatives to remove the * many difficulties 
in men’s minds.’ 

In all this, the report in no way minimises the 
great efforts that have already been made and the 
tremendous results achieved. What it now asks for 
is a greater impetus over a wider field, utilising the 
passionate desire for education so apparent in 
Africa, with ‘a quite novel concentration of energy 
and resources upon the tasks of informal educa- 
tion.’ It is asking, in short, for a social revolution. 
There are few who will not be conscious of the 
need for speed in achieving it, while aware that 
educational forces are slow in their working. 


THE OTHER IMMIGRANTS 


1 bee this country it is so usual to discuss problems 
of settlement in terms of European settlers and 
native Africans that the existence of non-European 
minorities is frequently ignored. Yet, scattered 
throughout the Colonies are non-European immi- 
grants, notably from India and China. Whether 
or not one agrees with the argument in the letter 
on Fiji which we publish on page 12, it is clear 
that here is the famous ‘ paramountcy ’ claim once 
more, this time in a Pacific setting. In Fiji and 
Malaya immigrants have come into a territory in 
sufficient numbers to alter its whole character. 
They were allowed in—often brought in—and they 
have produced children who have known no other 
home. The Government of Malaya attempted to 
tackle this problem in the citizenship legislation 
passed in 1951. In November last year it went a 
step further in recognising that a particular section 
of the population, the Indian estate workers, are an 
integral part of the permanent Malayan community 
by suggesting that they should be encouraged to 
acquire a stake in the land. Attempts are being 
made through State and Settlement Governments 


to find suitable areas of State or Crown land on the 
fringes of estates for alienation to Indian and other 
workers. Malaya has large areas of uncultivated 
land, and is in any case compelled by the Emergency 
to try to integrate its population. Other territories 
are not under the same compulsion, nor have they 
the resources to tackle the problem without pro- 
voking counter claims. In some, as in Fiji, obliga- 
tions incurred to the original inhabitants may 
appear to make any settlement impossible. Yet 
surely it would be better to consider it before a 
crisis arises? It is not too soon for immigrant 
communities to demonstrate their permanent 
loyalty and attachment to their adopted territory 
and-to recognise that this means thesabandonment 
of all other loyalties. Nor is it too soon for Govern- 
ments, where such minorities exist, to plan con- 
sciously the steps which will help to bring them 
within the growth of new nations. At least they 
need not perpetuate such anomalies as separate 
electoral registers, racial scales in the public ser- 
vices and segregation in schools. Nor need they— 
as the Central African Governments and the British 
Governments have done in the case of the Indian 
community and the plans for Federation—behave 
as though specials interests, unless they be Euro- 
pean, simply do not exist. 


THE KENYA TRADEGY 


HERE can be little doubt that the Govern- 
ment of Kenya, having failed to prevent the 
growth of a terrorist movement amongst the 
Kikuyu, is now failing to prevent terrorism against 
them. Reports of intimidation and harassing of 
the ordinary population have been given currency 
in this country from unimpeachable sources. 
Meanwhile, Kikuyu pour back into their reserve 
where, everybody is agreed, they cannot be fed or 
usefully employed. They cannot go into Tangan- 
yika. The Government of Uganda is now control- 
ling their entry. What hope is being held out to 
these desperate people? We hear of Africans 
arrested by the hundred in Nairobi, of the leader 
of the Kenya African Union, Mr. Odede, being 
arrested, of screenings and registrations, of African 
newspapers suppressed and an excellent Indian 
journal, Tribune, put out of business. To be fair, 
we hear also of a new inquiry into wages and of 
some indications of political compromise amongst 
European leaders. But it is difficult to believe 
these can have much immediate impact in the pre- 
sent situation. The administration of Kenya needs 
a thorough overhaul, and that urgently. This is 
necessary for the protection of all communities as 
well as for the rehabilitation of the wretched 
Kikuyu. 


IMPRESSIONS OF WEST AFRICA 
| by Eirene White, M.P. 
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Mrs. Eirene White recently visited Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Gambia as a member 
of the first fact-finding mission sent by the British Labour Party to a colonial territory. 
The other members of the mission were the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P., Mr. Wilfred 
Burke, M.P. and Mr. Edward Farmer, Commonwealth Officer of the Labour Party. 


Mr. Burke and Mr. Farmer visited Sierra Leone. 


Mrs. White gave her personal 


impressions at a Fabian lunch in the House of Commons on February 20. 


ew purpose in going to West Africa was 
threefold—we particularly wanted to study the 
working out of the new constitutions which had 


come into force under the Labour Government, to. 


see what progress had been made in economic 
development and to make contact with trade 
unions. 


Nigeria was our first port of call. Here our 
predominant impression was the vast size of the 
country. With a population of 30m. people, 
amongst whom there are great diversities, Nigeria 
is divided into three Regions, with a Regional 
Government in each. Its federal constitution does 
not yet provide for full self-government, and the 
major political issue is when self-government is to 
come. This interests all the political parties, which 
are at present predominantly regional parties. 


We came in through the North, making our first 
contact in the Region which contains half the total 
population of the country, with a background of 
islamic culture, backward in European education. 
It was this last factor which caused the Northern 
Peoples Congress to tell us that while it was not 
their desire to stand in the way of ultimate self- 
government, Northern Nigeria was not yet pre- 
pared for self-government itself, nor did it want, at 
this stage, a self-governing Nigeria. True self- 
government required a local civil service, and the 
North wished this civil service to be staffed on a 
regional basis. Even with its urgent programme 
of educational expansion, it would take many years 
before the North could staff the whole of its own 
services. it was prepared for expatriate officers 
during this period—indeed these were preferred. to 
Nigerians from other Regions, for ‘ the expatriate 
officer will leave this country some day, while if 
an Ibo or a Yoruba comes he settles and brings 
his family.’ These were the views of a pre- 
donainantly traditional party, many of whom had 
what we should call a ‘ Tory Reform’ attitude to 
politics. There is also a radical, popular, group— 
the Northern Elements Progressive Union—which 
has affinities with the South. It has had some 
success in the larger towns, but elsewhere its in- 
fluence is small. At present the Northern Peoples 
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Congress has a stronger hold, and they do not want 
self-government yet. 


Self-Government by 1956? 


In the Eastern and Western Regions, however, 
the political parties are campaigning for self- 
government by 1956. We arrived in the East in 
the middle of the constitutional crisis caused by a 
split in the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons. One group of politicians, led by Dr. 
Azikiwe, who was not returned to the Central 
House of Representatives, was trying to intimidate 
from outside members of the party who held office 
in the central and Regional Governments. These 
Ministers had up to date refused to resign. In 
Nigeria, as in the Gold Coast, modern politics, 
political parties and responsible government are 
new. The people are feeling their way. If the 
principles of Parliamentary government prevail 
in this crisis it will be. a big step forward for 
democracy. 


The N.C.N.C. hopes to unite Nigeria, and re- 
gards the existence of Regional Governments as a 
perpetuation of the existing divisions. In the West, 
on the other hand, the Action Group, led by Mr. 
Awolowo, wishes to retain the regional structure. 
Thus the spokesmen of the two southern regions 
are united on the date for self-government, but not 
on the form which it should take. Meanwhile, the 
existing constitution does provide a useful link 
between the Regions in the central House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Government of Nigeria. 
Ministers are working together there, and coming 
to understand each other’s points of view. This is 
important in a country which is so large and has 


-such poor communications. 


If you are going to try to keep Nigeria united, 
it is necessary-to build up a national consciousness. 
This is beginning to happen in the University Col- 
lege at Ibadan, but it is only a beginning. Even 
some of the buildings have not yet been completed, 
while the projected Technical College in the North 
has not been started. 

You feel in both Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
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that everything is stirring. That was our most live 
impression. Everything is happening at once. 
West Africa is trying to swallow self-government, 
economic development, local government and edu- 
cation all in one tremendous gulp. 


In the Gold Coast, the constitution is more 
advanced than that of Nigeria. Ministers have 
individual responsibility for their departments, 
there is a working Cabinet of African Ministers 
with three ex-officio members, and Dr. Nkrumah is 
Prime Minister. Here the desire is for full self- 
government as soon as possible, and the immediate 
next step would appear to be to have African 
Ministers in charge of all departments. There is 
no doubt that Dr. Nkrumah and his Ministers have, 
by and large, made a very good job of things— 
and a much better job than was expected in certain 
quarters. 


There are still, however, certain problems to be 
faced. We saw something of the beginnings of a 
system of election in local government, which has 
its effect on the position of the Chiefs. There is 
also the problem of a Parliamentary opposition. 
The relation between the Government and the 
Opposition has not been satisfactorily worked out, 
and the Opposition is not yet well organised 
throughout the country. It consists of a number 
of diverse elements united by hostility to the Con- 
vention Peoples Party rather than by a systematic 
policy of its own. It does not yet represent an 
alternative Government. 


On the social side, in West Africa one does not 
encounter the same stresses as are found in other 
parts of Africa, but there are some little irritations 
and pin-pricks—for example, when I came home 
I read the report that the Ikoyi Club in Lagos had 
voted to receive African members. We had many 
representations made to us about this while we 
were in Lagos. The Accra Club is closed to 
Africans as members or guests, and this is a piece 
of discrimination which is keenly felt by certain 
professional and public men. The place where 
racial problems are least felt is the Gambia. In 
such a small society people come to know one 
another well on a very friendly basis. 


Economic Problems : 


In regard to economic development, we came 
away with very mixed feelings. One of the chief 
obstacles at present is the shortage of skilled labour. 
There has been considerable expansion in tech- 
nical training, but it will be some time before there 
are anything like enough skilled Africans. There 
are also deficiencies in basic industrial resources. 
The Gold Coast has no coal, while the coal at 
Enugu in Nigeria is expensive to ‘mine and is not 
coking coal—therefore cannot be used for steel. 


The potentialities of water power are limited in 
Nigeria, so that the search for oil—which has not 
yet been successful—is of major economic im- 
portance. In the Gold Coast, the Volta Scheme, 
if operated, will be based on water power. There 
is some discussion about the desirability of em- 
barking upon it before the Gold Coast can itself 
take greater responsibility for financing it. It is 
feared in some quarters that if so much foreign 
capital is brought in, when the Gold Coast obtains 
self-government it may find that its political free- 
dom is diminished by economic subservience to 
outside interests. 


The major problem is in peasant agriculture. 
The question is how far and how quickly food 
production can be increased to match the increas- 
ing population. We saw the Gonja scheme in the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, where an 
attempt is being made to do in a more slow and 
sensible way what we tried to do too quickly in 
East Africa. We saw also many examples of com- 
munity development, as well as something of the 
very valuable scientific work that is being carried 
on. But we felt that one could not expect very 
dramatic results from any of these things—they 
are bound to be long-term. 


This comment applies in so many fields of West 
African life. It is too early yet to prophesy about 
future developments. For example, the growth of 
a virile trade union movement is still hampered by 
the fact that so many workers are in Government 
employment, and by the existence of ‘house’ 
unions amongst the employees of the larger firms. 
In the Gold Coast, there are unions which look 
to the World Federation of Trade Unions and 
others which look to the free democratic inter- 
national trade union movement. There is a certain 
amount of fellow travelling and some indecision as 
to the way in which the unions will go. In the 
political field, it is much too early to say how well 
the experiment is likely to work out and whether 
these West African countries will develop Parlia- 
mentary democracy on the Western pattern. There 
are many question-marks over the future of West 
Africa. What is certain is that these peoples are 
vigorously on the move and that most of them 
have great confidence in their own destiny. 


THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 


We enclose with this month’s Venture a book 
list from the Fabian Bookshop. The bookshop 
maintains a stock of current political and economic 
books as well as publications which have long been 
classics in the Labour movement. It is hoped that 
members—particularly those overseas—will utilise 
its services. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 


On March 12 the Bureau sent a deputation to the Colonial Office to urge the postpone- 


ment of the federation of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


It was 


led by Lord Faringdon, who was accompanied by the Earl of Listowel, Dr. Rita Hinden, 
Mr. John Hynd, M.P., Mr. John Rankin, M.P., Mr. C. W. W. Greenidge, Dr. Kenneth Little 
and Miss Marjorie Nicholson. Owing to the illness of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, the deputation 


was received by the Minister of State, Mr. Henry Hopkinson: 


The Minister expressed the 


view that African opposition to federation was not as widespread as was represented, and 
that the federal scheme would justify itself in African eyes as the economic and political 
advantages of federation were felt in practice. He held that the United Kingdom Government, 
as the protecting power responsible for the two northern territories, must assume the duty of 


taking a final decision. 


He explained the provisions for amending the federal constitution 


and the working of the African Affairs Board. These were elaborated in the debate in the 
House of Commons on March 24. The deputation asked for postponement, on the lines of 


the following letter dated February 17, 1953:— 


Dear Mr. Lyttelton, 

I am instructed by my Committee to ask whether 
you would be prepared to meet a deputation from 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau to discuss the present 
position in Central Africa. You will remember that 
you received such a deputation shortly after you 
assumed office. ; 

On that previous occasion we expressed to you the 
extreme anxiety felt by our members at the possi- 
bility that a scheme of federation unacceptable to 
the African population of the territories concerned 
would be imposed upon them. Since then there have 
been two conferences to draft a federal scheme, both 
of which Africans from constitutionally-established 
representative bodies in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland have refused to attend. There have also 
- been visits to this country by delegations from other 
African bodies. All our information from _ these 
territories confirms our original view that opposition 
amongst Africans to federation with Southern 
Rhodesia is profound, and that it is not merely 
emotional but based on apprehensions which we our- 
selves share. 

According to the Scheme finally adopted, the new 
Federation, if constituted, will be governed by a 
Cabinet responsible to a legislature in which 17 out 
of 35 seats are allocated to Southern Rhodesia, and 
in which only six will be held by Africans. The 
African Affairs Board, which is to be the guardian 
of African interests, is to consist of three Africans 
and three Europeans, all of them members of the 
federal legislature: and therefore all subject to con- 
tinuous political pressure. The powers of the Board 
are limited, and their effectiveness in the protection 
of African interests entirely dependent on the possi- 
bility that the Secretary of State might advise Her 
Majesty to withhold assent to discriminatory legisla- 
tion—a possibility that has been present in Southern 
Rhodesia since 1923, but which has never been 
utilised. The provisions for amendment of this con- 
stitution are such that any advance for the Africans 
is made contingent on the agreement of two-thirds 
of the members of a Federal Assembly of 35 in which 
the number of members representing African interests 
(including three Europeans) is only nine. In these 
circumstances, it is hardly surprising that strong 
African opposition has been aroused, and it is the 
view of my Committee that the consequences of over- 
tiding this opposition will be extremely dangerous 


and likely to frustrate the purpose of British policy 
in Africa. Our deputation will therefore suggest to 
you that for the time being a final decision on federa- 
tion should be postponed in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 

_ We believe that Africans fear permanent domina- 
tion by the European minority, and that this fear has 
been responsible for the sad deterioration of race 
relations in the last few years. If internal reforms 
were carried out in the two northern territories we 
believe that the whole political atmosphere in Central 
Africa would change. We have therefore noted with 
particular regret that in Northern Rhodesia no agree- 
ment has yet been reached on specific increases in 
African representation in the Legislative and Execu- 
tive Councils, that African representatives do not yet 
play a full part in municipal councils, and that no 
important results have yet come from the local 
Government’s expressed wish that discriminatory 
practices in the social field should be abandoned. It 
is nearly a year since the Northern Rhodesian 
Government issued its statement on partnership, and 
over a year since it was suggested at the Victoria Falls 
Conference that a policy of partnership should be 
defined and, as so defined, put into operation. Since 
then, time has been found to draw up an intricate 
federal scheme requiring the solution of most funda- 
mental political, economic and constitutional pro- 
blems, while no appreciable advance has been made 
in the practical application of a policy of partnership 
in the restricted field of Northern Rhodesia. In 
Nyasaland, so far as we know, no answer has yet 
been given to African requests for greater participa- 
tion in the political life of their country. Our deputa- 
tion will therefore suggest to you that these problems 
should be treated as urgent in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and that they should be given precedence 
over the discussion on federation. 

If this is not done, and if. federation is imposed, 
my Committee fears that there will be a disastrous 
loss of African confidence, and that not only in the 
territories immediately affected. Difficulties in some 
African territories will be exacerbated and good rela- 
tions in others may well be impaired, to the lasting 
detriment of the Commonwealth. It therefore hopes 
that you will be willing to receive a deputation to 
discuss this matter once more. 

* Yours sincerely, 
Marjorie Nicholson. 
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NATIONALISATION IN THE CAMEROONS—!I’ 


by Molly Mortimer and Marjorie Nicholson 


AVING taken the fundamental decision that the 

Cameroons plantations were to be taken over as 
public property and not split up and handed back to 
those of the indigenous inhabitants who could prove 
some traditional claim to the land before the German 
occupation, the Nigerian Government defined the 
purposes for which they were to be used. The lands 
were ‘to be held and administered for the use and 
common benefit of the inhabitants ’.2, The Cameroons 
Development Corporation was established by Ordi- 
nance, with the duty of developing the plantations 
‘in the interests of the inhabitants of the Cameroons.’ 


The claims on the Corporation’s money are there- 
fore numerous. It is required to make the normal 
contribution to public revenue through payment of 
direct and indirect taxes like any other commercial 
enterprise. It has further to pay. back the purchase 
price of £850,000 over 35 years at 34 per cent interest.* 
This last provision involves a payment of some 
£40,000 annually. As a public corporation, it is 
naturally expected to set a high standard in working 
conditions and welfare services for its employees. 
Finally, the sums which a private company would use 
to pay dividends the Corporation subscribes to the 
general development of the whole territory—so that 
the benefits of efficient economic activity are not con- 
fined to the area in which it takes place. This it 
does by allocating the residue of its profits—after 
setting aside sums for reserves, taxation, welfare and 
other charges for expenditure for the general benefit 
of the inhabitants of the Cameroons ‘in such manner 


as the Governor may determine.’ By the end of 1951: 


it had provided £185,752 in this way, in addition to 
paying export duties on bananas and rubber totalling 


some £170,000 and making provision for income tax 
up to £1,230,964.5 


Financially, the Corporation has not had an easy 
time. It was created without capital, though it may 
borrow up to £1lm. with or without Government 


*The first article in this series appeared in Venture, 
March, 1953. 


*Ex-Enemy Lands (Cameroons) Ordinance No. 38, 
1946. 


* Ordinance No. 39 of 1946. 


_ ‘In a discussion at the Trusteeship Council (July 14, 
1952) it was made clear that this repayment is simply 
refund for: the ‘capital sum .. .advanced and paid by 
Nigerian taxpayers.’ It is ‘the only form in which the 
Corporation pays to the Governor any kind of rent.’ 
(Eleventh Session, 444th meeting, T/PV. 444, pp. 5-6.) 


5 Annual Report of the Cameroons Development Cor- 
poration for 1951, page 41. Export duties are also pay- 
able on palm produce and cocoa, but there are paid by 
the Marketing Boards which handle these crops. 


guarantee. Since, however, its assets in land are 
leasehold and non-transferable, they cannot stand 
security for a loan. Initially, the Corporation bor- 
rowed a small sum from the Nigerian Government, 
which was rapidly repaid, while it went on operating 
for a time on its own revenues with occasional over- 
drafts. This, of course, did not allow for develop- 
ment, and recourse was had to the borrowing provi- 
sions. At the end of 1949 the Corporation borrowed 
£250,000 from the Barclays Overseas Development 
Corporation Ltd., and a smaller sum later. In 
December, 1950, the Nigerian Government lent 
£500,000 repayable in instalments in 20 years. 


A Ten-Year Plan for development of the estates 
was drawn up. In the Corporation’s Report dealing 
with it,1 some of the problems facing the Corporation 
were revealed. It was pointed out that some £3,850,000 
would be needed to carry out the plan fully. Costs 
were estimated at 50 per cent above those of 1946, 
the cost of housing alone being reckoned at £24m. 
It was clear that lack of adequate long-term financing 
was a retarding factor, thought it must be pointed out 
that a very heavy loan could hardly have been carried 
by the Nigerian Government, was out of the question 
for the Cameroons territory itself, and was unlikely 
to be subscribed as a commercial venture from out- 
side until the economic stability of the whole scheme 
was proved. In its 1951 Report, the Corporation 
stated that the negotiations conducted in 1949 and 
1950 with the Colonial Office and the Nigerian 
Government now justified it in pursuing a bolder 
development policy. It had, in fact, surmounted the 
principal danger inherent in the provision of its 
‘charter’ that it must contribute to the general wel- 
fare of the Cameroons. This could easily have led 
to a general anticipation of annual largesse, with 
resulting disappointment if it were not forthcoming. 
But it was agreed that a long-term view should be 
taken, and that it was ‘ better to plough back as much 
as possible of the profits into the Corporation’s enter- 
prises in the earlier years, as by so doing its earning 
capacity in the future would be correspondingly 
enhanced ’.2 


The Economic Record 


Economically, the Corporation has had some suc- 
cess, despite a number of natural disasters culminating 
in a tornado in January, 1952, which destroyed some 
13m. stems of bananas. It has wide powers to develop 
agricultural resources, to set up as importer, merchant 


* Annual Report of the Cameroons Development Cor- 


-poration for 1949. 


? Annual Report for 1951, pp. 40-41. 


or manufacturer, or to start any undertaking sanc- 
tioned by the Governor of Nigeria, The Corporation 
holds slightly more than 250,000 acres, of which at 
Jeast 70,000 acres are considered unusable.1 There 
must still, however, be substantial areas capable of 
greatly increased production, since in December, 1951, 
the area under active cultivation of the commercial 
crops (bananas, rubber, and oil palm) totalled just 
over 75,000 acres. It also handles wharves at Victoria 
and Tiko. 


At present the Corporation is much more efficient 
than the small-scale enterprises which form the local 
pattern of agricultural and commercial activity, but 
it must be admitted that its efforts shine against a 
background of low technica! skill, educational back- 
wardness and general inefficiency. In 1949, the United 
Nations Visiting Mission was informed that ‘the 
Corporation’s activities, like all activities in the 
Cameroons, suffer from lack of properly educated 
personnel to undertake clerical, technical and similar 
duties ’,2 and that output per man was extremely 
low.? Strenuous efforts, all of them very expensive, 
are being made to improve this position, even to the 
extent of providing schools where they do not already 
exist, rather than wait on the Government or other 
bodies to provide them. 


Production has steadily increased in the 49 estates. 
The Corporation has concentrated on the major crops 
which give an immediate economic return. Produc- 
tion of bananas, sold under contract to the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Food (until December 31, 1952) 
and shipped by Elders and Fyffes,* increased from 
1,628,678 stems in 1947 to 3,868,756 in 1951. In 1950, 
from the whole of the Cameroons, 4im. stems were 
exported, and in 1951, 5,773,208 stems, of which 
3,609,906 stems were exported by the Corporation. 
Banana lands were being extended in the hope of 
reaching 8m. stems for export in 1952. 2,467 addi- 
tional acres were planted in 1951, and it was planned 
to bring a further 2,480 acres under cultivation in 
1952. The production of palm oil also increased, 
from 1,483 tons in 1948 to 2,077 tons in 1950 and 
2,463 tons in 1951. Palm kernel production rose 
from 788 tons in 1947 to 1,265 tons in 1951. 
production of rubber, which is sold on the London 
market, rose from 925 tons in 1949 to 1,606 tons in 
1951. In cocoa, however, production fell from 
256,000 lbs. in 1949 to 186,480 Ibs. in 1951, the yield 
from old rehabilitated cultivations being so dis- 
appointing that in one area it was abandoned. The 
Corporation hopes to develop other crops, and some 


*U.N. Visiting Mission Report, T/461, page 68. 
*T/461, page 72. ; 
°T/461, page 103. 

*This firm also leases the Likomba Estate of 15,584 
acres from the Corporation. The firm has co-operated 
in every way with the Corporation in engineering and 
ancillary services, and is under contract to establish the 
same social and welfare services for their workers. But 
there remains the question of the future of the lease (18 
years from 1948, then reverting to the Corporation) and 
of the firm’s interest in the Tiko plain railway and wharf 
which has been jointly constructed. 
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experiments have been carried out, but the establish- 
ment of an adequate research division still lies in the 
future. 


In marketing, the Corporation sells both palm pro- 
duce and cocoa through the Nigerian Marketing 
Boards. It has also been assisted by the Department 
of Commerce and Industries in the establishment of 
pioneer palm oii mills, and in obtaining supplies of 
fertilisers for bananas. The link with Nigeria is not, 
therefore, confined to the initial provision of the 
purchase money for the plantations. 


Contributions to the Country 


The net result of this work can be regarded as an 
economic success. During its first year of operation, 
the Corporation had no margin. In 1948, £367,000 
was paid to the Nigerian Government for income tax 
and customs and £54,352 ‘ for the welfare and benefit 
of the inhabitants of the Cameroons.’ In 1949, the 
latter figure was smaller (£22,544), not only because 
of strikes and a hurricane, but also because, as it 
became evident that no long-term loan would imme- 
diately materialise, it was important to increase 
reserves for welfare and depreciation. £80,000 were 
set aside for reserve and £280,000 for depreciation. 
£260,000 was paid in income tax. In 1950, out of a 
working profit of £472,426, it was possible to hand 
over £53,296 for expenditure on the people of the 
Cameroons. In 1951, the working profit was £623,699 
after providing £438,378 for depreciation. £230,000 
was transferred to reserves and £350,000 for income 
tax. £55,559 was remitted to the Governor. 


Thus it appears that the principal object of 
nationalisation—to retain the fruits of the Corpora- 
tion’s work for the benefit of the people of the 
country—is being achieved. The United Nations 
Visiting Mission of 1949 commented? that ‘even in 
these first two years of the Corporation’s existence, 
a much greater share of the returns from the planta- 
tions has been retained in the Cameroons and Nigeria 
than at any time during their operation by private 
companies—greater, possibly, than the total return 
for the whole of the mandate period.’ After five 
years the retiring chairman, Mr. F. E. V. Smith, 
summed up the Corporation’s economic achievement 
in the following words? : — 


‘The ocular demonstration .. . of the effect of five 
years’ operation of this practical experiment in 
welfare and development, linked with commercial 
enterprise, is to be found in the towns, villages and 
countryside of the Victoria and Kumba divisions, 
where new and better houses appear everywhere with 
the people better dressed, better fed and showing 
evidence of increasing self-respect. There is a 
general cheerful look of satisfaction and expectation 
for the future on the faces of the people which was 
not there five years ago.’ 


As time goes on, if the Corporation can maintain 
and increase -its cgntributions to the general welfare 
of the inhabitants of the Cameroons, similar results 
should become visible throughout the Trust Territory. 


*T/461, page 70. 
? Annual Report of the Corporation fer 1951, page 41. 
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PROGRESS IN BRITISH HONDURAS 


by Colin 


ON January 30 the Secretary of State announced 
in a despatch a new constitution for British 
Honduras, the western frontier of the British Carib- 
bean. It brings British Honduras into line with the 
other Caribbean Colonies by the introduction of adult 
suffrage and representative government, together with 
embryonic ministerial government. 


British Honduras is the newest of the Caribbea 
Colonies, for after centuries of occupation by the 
independent loggers or Baymen, it was finally made 
a Colony only in 1870. Originally there was a tradi- 
tion of spontaneous and direct democracy, but this 
was gradually brought into line with the pattern in 
other Colonies. A Legislative Council was set up in 
1853 with three nominated members and 18 elected 
on a low franchise, but as elsewhere in the Caribbean 
this body was eventually extinguished, and in 1870 
Crown Colony Government was introduced with an 
official majority in the Legislature. In 1892 this 
became an unofficial majority. 


After the first World War political interest revived, 
but it was not until 1935 that members elected on a 
narrow franchise were returned to the Legislative 
Council. The Council’s composition was slightly 
altered in 1938 and 1945. Discussions for further 
reform were begun in 1947, and in 1948 a local Com- 
mission was appointed with the Chief Justice as Chair- 
man; he was soon succeeded by Mr. W. H. Courtenay, 
an elected M.L.C. and a member of the Executive 
Council. The Commission worked zealously, touring 
the country and trying to gauge and at the same time 
to develop public opinion. Their Report! was issued 
in 1951, and further discussion then took place lead- 
ing to the present draft constitution, which it is hoped 
to bring into force in May, 1954. 


While British Honduras is the second largest of 
the Caribbean Colonies with an area of 8,400 square 
miles, it is by far the smallest in population with 
slightly over 60,000 inhabitants, half of whom live in 
the capital of Belize and its environs. The popula- 
tion is as diverse as anywhere else in the area: the 
1946 census lists 38 per cent Black, 31 per cent Mixed, 
17 per cent Aboriginal Indian, 7 per cent Carib, 4 per 
white White, and small numbers of East Indians, 
Syrians and Chinese; the Mixed population is com- 
posed of two groups, the European-African and the 
Spanish-Indian. 5 


However, unlike other British Caribbean territories, 
British Honduras has a language problem. Only 60 
per cent gave English as their first language, and 
throughout the rural areas the average was less than 
50 per cent. 22 per cent of the population speak 
Spanish and 10 per cent Maya. The rural areas are 
sparsely populated, and until the last few years com- 
munications have been very poor; illiteracy presents 


* British Honduras Sessional Paper No. 10 of 1951. 
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a problem which is complicated by language barriers. 
In the rural areas no interest was taken in ‘ national’ 
politics and very little in local affairs. The Courtenay 
Commission found a need for local government insti- 
tutions, and noted their impression ‘that there was 
both a need and a strong desire for organisations of 
this type and that there was a constructive outlook and 
a sturdy independence among many of these village 
folk.’ A system of District Town Boards and Village _ 
Councils is now being developed, and co-operatives 
have spread throughout the Colony. 


Balanced Estimates 


Economically British Honduras has at last managed 
to get its head above water, but the future is still 
uncertain. While the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion stock farm has been abandoned and its banana 
project reduced in size, both citrus and cocoa pros- 
pects are brighter, and sugar has been exported for 
the first time in many years. Forest products, timber 
and chicle, which are the main source of revenue, are 
flourishing, but the budget has been balanced only 
by the continued influx of capital for development 
projects. Since 1946 the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund alone has poured in over $B.H.9m. 
(The British Honduras dollar is pegged to the United 
States dollar and is worth $2.80 to the £.) The Esti- 
mates for 1953 are the first in over twenty years to 
be balanced without a grant-in-aid from the United 
Kingdom, and accordingly without detailed super- 
vision from Whitehall. By contrast the 1952 budget 
had to be balanced at $B.H.3,681,375 by a grant-in- 
aid of $B.H.348,301. This development has no doubt 
affected the decision to accompany fiscal independ- 
ence with a greater amount of political responsibility. 


The building of a Honduran community must be 
slow. Agriculture must be greatly extended, but the 
Creole community is unwilling to move to the land, 
whilst the Indians have to be brought slowly from 
their traditional uneconomic practices. Existing 
parties squabble between pro-Guatemalan and pro- 
British factions, and have produced some bitterness. 
It is to be hoped that the introduction of adult suffrage 
will not merely mean the spread of these disputes 
from Belize to the rural areas. The inauguration 
of a broadcasting system, the extension of the road 
system and an active educational programme should 
do much to unify the country. 


British Honduras has always been shy of federation 
with other territories. For many years the Colony 
was administered as a dependency of Jamaica, and 
now feels that in a federation it would be alone in 
the western Caribbean with its giant over-populated 
neighbour. It has rejected present proposals for 
federation, and it is uncertain whether observers or 
oe will be sent to the London Conference in 

pril. 


Trusteeship Column 


EDUCATION FOR INDEPENDENCE 


HE peculiarity of the arrangements under which 

Italy administers the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land is that the country is expected to become inde- 
pendent within ten years. Italy took over from the 
British wartime administration in April, 1950, and is 
obliged to inform an Advisory Council of three! ‘ on 
all matters relating to the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants.’ 

“Independence and general development,’ says 
Article 4 of the Trusteeship Agreement, ‘can only be 
established on the sure foundation of education’ 
The foundation is at present anything but sure. 

To begin with, four-fifths of the population is 
nomadic, and it is no easy task to provide an educa- 
tional system for people who are absent most of the 
time, although experiments in ‘ roving’ schools have 
already been begun. 

There has until recently been no education in the 
modern sense of the word, and a system starting from 
scratch needs careful long-term planning. It takes 
time to build schools, to write books, to train teachers. 
Time is precisely the element lacking in a Trusteeship 
which ends in 1960. Out of a population of over 
one million, less than ten thousand were at school in 
1951, and there are few facilities outside Mogadiscio. 
Under the Italian- Five-Year Plan approved by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. a Central Educational Council has 
been set up (five out of its 13 members are Somalis.) 
It is hoped that by 1956 the 96 primary schools, six 
middle schools and five technical schools will have 
increased sufficiently to take 20,000 pupils. 

Every aspect of education above the elementary 
grade is hampered by the students’ low standards. 
In Mogadiscio the vocational and technical school, 
which started with a big enrolment, now has only 50 
students able to continue: Similar problems face the 

_ air technicians’ schools run by the Civil Engineering 
Department, while the School of Political Adminis- 
tration, where the future governors of the country 
are being trained, faces, according to the United 
Nations Visiting Mission, immense difficulties because 
of the low standard of the students. There are no 
centres of higher education in the country, but 50 
Egyptian scholarships are awarded for school and 
university training, including ten for girls, while the 
Italians have offered forty to promising students of all 
kinds. 

Time has not yet permitted adequate teacher train- 
ing in Somaliland. There are 32 students registered 
for a one-year’s course, but the three-years’ course, 
starting in 1953, will not release adequately trained 
teachers until 1956. Foreign teachers, whether 
Egyptian or Italian, cost more, and the more con- 
servative elements among the population dislike the 
intrusion of foreign ideas. To bridge the gap, some 
of the Italian administrative staff were asked to give 


+See Venture, February, 1952, page 8. 


their services, but this led to indignant petitions from 
‘Somali students thirsty for education ’ that they were 
being given unqualified teachers. 

Even the most educated Somali child will barely 
be 16 in 1960, and hardly ready to take over the 
government of the country. Mass adult education is 
therefore being developed. Eighteen schools offering 
a three-year course have been established and already 
cater for more than 16,000 adults. As the teachers 
are mostly the elementary. day-school teachers giving 
extra service, it is not much more than the blind lead- 
ing the blind at present, but it is obvious that the 
potentialities are enormous. 

However, even the shortage of teachers pales before 
the language problem in Somali education. Indeed, 
the Visiting Mission described it as not only formid- 
able but almost insuperable. Somali not only has 
several dialects but it is an unwritten language. Two 
written languages exist: Arabic, which is the lan- 
guage of religion and commerce, and Italian, the 
language of administration (only recently replacing 
English). Few Somali teachers know much of these 
two languages, but the representatives of the Somali 
people—and this was reaffirmed by the native terri- 
torial council—insist that the languages of instruction 
shall be Arabic and Italian. So much so, that when 
the Italians brought in a professor of philology to 
study the possibilities of providing Somali with an 
alphabet, they were accused on all sides: by the 
religious leaders for attacking the Moslem religion, 
if the children did not learn its true language; by 
politicians, who declared that Italy meant to isolate 
the country politically by ensuring that the inhabi- 
tants spoke a language that no one else could under- 
stand. ; 

Both the Italians and the Visiting Mission have 
regretted the rejection of Somali as the language of 
instruction, and for the children it created a vicious 
circle. Either they learn two languages before they 
start their education or they are instructed by teachers 
who cannot understand their tongue. When one con- 
siders that in England it is regarded as something 
of a feat for the more intelligent of grammar school 
children to master the elements of two European 
languages, the imagination boggles at the thought of 
every Somali child being obliged to learn two totally 
unrelated languages with different alphabets, when 
up till now he has used a language that cannot be 
written or read at all. 

As the Visiting Mission observed, ‘ the task facing 
the Government is one of the most difficult that can 
be imagined.’ It is one which should be earnestly 
considered before any further attempt is made to 
force time-tables for independence on other adminis- 
tering authorities, with so patent a disregard for 


+ reality. 
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Parliament 


Students from Malaya and Singapore. In reply to 
a question by Mr. Awbery, Mr. Lyttelton said that 
there were 1,011 students in this country from these 
two territories. 480 were scholarship students, and 
the remainder were financed privately. The main 
courses of study were education and teacher-training, 
law, engineering, medicine, architecture, agriculture, 
accountancy, and arts and science. (January 28.) 


Native Trust Land in N. Rhodesia. Mr. John Hynd 
asked what amount of native trust land had been 
alienated to non-Africans in N. Rhodesia in each 
year since 1948. Mr. Lyttelton replied that the figures 
for 1949-52, apart from small areas occupied for 
Government purposes, were 473 acres, 910 acres, nil 
and 8 acres respectively. All this land had been 
granted to missions for strictly limited periods of 
occupancy. During the same period over 12,000 acres 
of freehold land had been purchased and transferred 
to Native Reserve or Trust land. (February 4.) 


Kenya: Persons Detained. In reply to Mr. Hector 
Hughes, Mr. Lyttelton gave details of persons de- 
tained in Kenya in connection with the disturbances: 
2,249 persons were in custody awaiting trial—1,228 
in police custody, 735 in prison and 286 in remand 
homes; between 20 October, 1952, and 25 February, 
1953, 61,907 persons had been arrested, but 3,043 had 
been released immediately after preliminary ques- 
tions, 58,864 had been screened, and of these 39,002 
had been released and 17,613 tried. (March 4, 1953.) 


Kenya: African Wages and Working Conditions. 
Replying to Mr. Remnant on the composition and 
terms of reference of the Committee on African 
Wages and Working Conditions to be set up by the 
Kenya Government, Mr. Lyttelton said that its com- 
position had not yet been finally decided. It would 
contain members of all three races with special know- 
ladge and experience in the subject. Its terms of 
reference were: — 

“To consider and report on the adequacy of 
African cash wages and other conditions and benefits 
of employment, and io give special consideration to 
the following questions :— 

1. Whether existing terms and conditions of em- 
ployment could be so altered as to provide African 
workers with greater incentives to industry, efficiency 
and increased output. 

2. Whether the present method of calculating the 
Sree minimum wage in urban areas is reason- 
able. $ 

3. Whether all or any of the findings of the 
Committee should be extended to areas outside 
municipalities and towns.’ 

(March 4, 1953.) 


Malaya: Trade with the U.S.S.R. Mr. Wyatt 
asked what reciprocal trade there had been between 
the U.S.R.R. and Malaya since the Russian promise 
of industrial aid to South-east Asia made at the U.N. 
Economic Conference at Singapore 18 months ago. 
Mr. Lyttelton replied that in 1951 and 1952 the total 
value of Malayan exports to the U.S.S.R. were 
£8,600,000 and £3,300,000 respectively, almost entirely 
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in rubber, while imports from the U.S.S.R. into 
Malaya were valued at £4,710 and £3,165 respec- 
tively. In 1952 the biggest single item sent from the 
U.S.S.R. was 4 ewt. of caviar valued at £1,725. These 
imports compared with £96m. in 1950 from the United 
Kingdom, North America and the O.E.E.C. countries, 
£179m. in 1951 and £159m. in 1952. (March 4, 1953.) 


Malaya: Local Government. In reply to Mr. 
Dodds-Parker, Mr. Lyttelton said an encouraging 
start had been made in the election of local govern- 
ment bodies by popular vote. Last year the second 
annual elections had been held in the municipalities 
of Kuala Lumpur, Penang and Malacca, while town 
council elections had been held for the first time in 
three smaller towns, and it was planned to hold similar 
elections in 14 other towns before the end of 1953. 
Under legislation passed last year, over 50 elected 
local councils had been established for rural. areas, 
including new villages, and it was expected that there 
would be 70 more by the end of June. (March 4, 1953.) 


Uganda: Ginneries Leased to Africans. In reply 
to Mr. Beresford Craddock, Mr. Lyttelton gave 
details of ginneries bought by the Uganda Govern- 
ment for lease to Africans : — 

1. Kawempe Ginnery in Mengo district equipped 
with 16 single roller gins. £70,500 paid for the gin- 
nery, ancillaries, spares and a maize mill. Leased 
to the Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union. 

2. Kawempe Ginnery in Mengo district equipped 
with 29 single roller gins. £98,500 paid for the 
ginnery, ancillaries, spares, lorries, maize mill and 
a workshop. Transferred to the Uganda Growers’ 
Co-operative Union hire purchase agreement. 

3. Lukonge Ginnery in Mbale district equipped 
with 10 single roller gins. £44,550 paid for the 
ginnery, ancillaries and spares. Leased by the 
Bagishu Khuheentsa Co-operative Union. 

4. Namwenda Ginnery in  Busoga _ district 
equipped with 11 double roller gins. £66,855 paid 
for the ginnery, ancillaries, spares and _ lorries. 
Leased by the Busoga Growers’ Co-operative Union. 

(March 4, 1953.) 


Kenya: Migration of Kikuyu. In reply to Mr. 
Sorensen, Mr. Lyttelton said that Kikuyu who had 
been compelled to migrate had been provided with 
food and transport. Substantial numbers of volun- 
teers could be employed in development schemes both 
within the Kikuyu Reserves and in other parts of the 
Colony. Where Kikuyu had no claim to land in their 
Reserves the Government was examining the possi- 
bility of providing a means of livelihood for them 
elsewhere. Resident labourers who had been returned 
to the Reserves were screened by local police and head- 
men on arrival at their locations to ascertain what, 
if any, connection they had with Mau Mau. Persons 
against whom there is evidence of such activities were 
tried in the criminal courts of the Colony. 15,629 
Africans had been arrested in Nairobi, mostly Kikuyu. 
Of these 5,353 were charged with offences in connec- 
tion with the emergency and the remainder released. 
(March 4, 1953.) 


Guide to Books 


The Missionary Factor in East Africa. 


By R. A. Oliver. (Longmans, 17s. 6d. or 12s. 6d. 
paper covers.) 


One of the grave dangers of Socialist attitudes is 
that, in thinking of the future, they forget history. 
When they do not forget it, they are apt to read it 
only in the light of economic drives. For these 
reasons, but not for them alone, all who are in any 
way interested in modern Africa should make a point 
of reading this book. It is short, it is comprehensive, 
taking four years of preparation, including two 
months in Hamburg and one year in the field, above 
all, it is extremely intelligent, and very well and 
urbanely written. 


It is not, it is true, immediately easy, and the flow 
of narrative only really becomes alive, for reader and 
perhaps for writer, after twenty or so pages. This is 
perhaps why the book has not so far received the 
attention that it deserves as one of the most stimulat- 
ing productions of the younger school of English 
historians to see the light since the end of the war. 
Dr. Oliver, in fact, plunges in medias res, with his 
first chapter, The Occupation around 1856. ‘ In 1856, 
Livingstone . . .’. From this auspicious opening, we 
plunge into a whirl of authorities, beautifully and 
deftly woven together, from a point of view which 
takes no sides, except the understanding of what 
happened, even of why it happened. In nothing is 
the writer’s mastery more clearly expressed than in 
his understanding of how committees work, the 
psychology of responsible men at the centre. This 
does not, however, yield at all to his admiration for 
the pioneers, Livingstone, or less known personalities 
like Stewart, or Steere, who was ‘doctor of laws, 
linguist, theologian, printer, architect, and foreman 
of Zanzibar cathedral,’ not to speak of Cardinal 
Lavigerie, founder of the White Fathers—for Dr. 
‘Oliver regards the invasion and occupation of Africa 
south of the Sahara as a Western European enter- 
prise, and’he has time for French Catholic as well as 
‘German Lutheran. 


It is impossible to follow him through the whole 
‘story, still less than a century old. The second 
chapter takes events up to 1885, the third deals 
With the European occupation that followed the 
‘apparition of Germany in 1884, the fourth describes 
the ‘zenith’. between 1884 and 1914, with science, 
‘translation, education, all working hand in hand, the 
fifth describes the modern period, when the’ mission 
is “only one of several pressure groups working for 
a liberal development of colonial policy in Africa — 
although Latourette can claim the mission church 
. ‘Stronger in 1944 than in 1914. It is all re-lived in the 
mind of the teller,.who is scrupulously exact in his 
judgment, not burking the rivalries, the brutality of 
many mission despots, their failure to make any real 
impact on the wider tribal life. Particularly brilliant 
is the reconstruction of the ‘astonishing struggle in 
Oeganda, the one area found with some civilisation, 
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and the one area where Christianity spread outside 
the centres. Dr. Oliver’s style is never at a loss for 
an illuminating phrase: Laws was a ‘ missionary 
prince, Leopold was ‘enchanted’ when Lavigerie 
threw the resources of Catholicism into the great crisis 
of imperialism in the early eighteen-nineties, the 
climax of the book. What is rarer, he is happy in his 
quotations from others, like that from the neglected 
Harry Johnston, with a revealing description of the 
station at Blantyre in 1890. ‘It is a place of roses 
and geraniums, pink-cheeked English children, large- 
uddered cattle and laying hens, riding-horses and lawn 
tennis.” A world very different from the eighteen 
seventies'on the lakes when 14 died and 11 resigned. 


From the point of view of the general reader, or 
the non-partisan, there are a few criticisms that can 
be made. The very richness of the outlook, eighteenth 
century at its best, makes it perhaps just a trifle com- 
placent, although the historian says himself that much 
of his first draft, stressing maladjustment, was 
scrapped when he visited the field. There is little or 
nothing to suggest the onset of Mau Mau. Dr. Oliver 
has no time for tribal society, the magnitude of the 
civilisational, as opposed to the organisational, pro- 
blem perhaps escapes him, again although he quotes 
with approval a 1908 remark that one must pass 
through civilisation to meet God. He does not even 
refer to the doctrinal experiments at mixing African 
and Christian custom at Masasi, nor to the complete 
failure of Cardinal Lavigerie in the Arab lands. (He 
is of course aware that the main problem is the “ un-: 
belief or half-belief of the secular West.’) Inevitably, 
his organisation of the run-down of the last fifty 
years, with the slow drain of talent and money, the 
growth of state education, lacks the impact of the 
earlier years, a fault which he tries to redress by 
organising much of the chapter round the mediating 
character of J. H. Oldham, the man mainly respons- 
ible (in London) for securing the 1923 statement of 
Native paramountcy in Kenya. No doubt, Dr. Oliver 
would reply to all this that he is studying the mission 
factor, not the Christian religion. There are small 
faults, like a mistake over Stewart, the remarkably 
talented Scot who was not the founder, but the ex- 
pander, of Lovedale, the centre for all South African 
Bantu advance. There is a certain conflict between 
the judgment on the Arabs (page 11) with ‘ no single 
mitigating feature,’ and the reasons for the ‘ fellow- 
feeling ’ of missionaries, listed on page 101. But these 
are minutie, out of place in a review of this nature. 


Apart from the instruction that comes from new 
material, handled by a masterly historical talent, there 
are several things that readers of Venture might pon- 
der. In the first place, there is the continued pattern 
of British life, the Manchester Guardian, the Daily 
News, the Lady’s Negro Friend Society, are as critical 
in the ‘eighties as their descendants to-day. There 
is the same curse of Africa, ‘the half-informed deni- 


grations of one side and the hypocritical heroics on 
PES 


the other.’ One of the half-truths of the outside 
student, incidentally, is here exploded, when Dr. 
Oliver states explicitly that there is little evidence 
from 1875-1885 that missionaries were trying to draw 
their governments into Central Africa. What really 
disengages itself, is, within the rivalries of wills and 
ambitions, high or mean, personal or national, the 
shock of cultures. And it is here that the book is 
most thought-provoking, precisely because it is most 
arcane, with detailed analysis of organisational pro- 


blems like the problem of local salaries, or even the 
challenge of Islam, replacing the major spiritual crisis. 
Dr. Oliver’s own solution, within his own field, is 
the valuable one of developing tribal historic studies, 
to be checked by archeology, as a source of teaching 
and inspiration for the new University Colleges. 
Perhaps this professional approach is the only honest, 
the only organic approach to the pressing problems 
of East Africa. : 
HOV. ES: 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘Paramountcy’ in Fiji 


Dear Sir,—The following is an open letter addressed 
to the Parliament of Great Britain. I should be grateful 
if you will print it and awaken the English public to the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs now developing in Fiji, 
which, if not resolved, will parallel those now prevailing 
in Kenya :— 

‘It is with diffidence that I bring to your notice a great 
wrong which is being done to the Fijian race by the 
Imperial Government, by having introduced Asiatic 
aliens into Fiji, without the provision of the necessary 
safeguards to protect the racial and territorial integrity 
of the Fijians. 


Under the Deed of Cession, Queen Victoria through 
her Ministers guaranteed the paramountcy and security 
of the Fijians in their homeland; in other words, the 
Fijians became wards of Her Majesty and her heirs. 


When the Deed was signed, Fiji was a Fijian country 
with a small number of British settlers and the domina- 
tion of Asiatic aliens was unthought of, but East Indians 
were brought in under indenture in 1878, and to-day there 
are about 136,000 Fijians against 150,000 Indians; the 
latter are increasing in the ratio of 1.56 to 1, and calcula- 
tions show that in 50 years’ time there will be about 
420,000 Fijians and 825,000 Indians in Fiji. 


As the Indians are avid for political power and are 
aggressive in the economic field, the future of the Fijians 
is grim and is growing more hopeless from year to year, 
yet nothing constructive is being done by Government 
to avert the peril to those whom we have covenanted 
to protect. “ 


It must be remembered that the total area of Fiji is 
only 4,500,000 acres, and of this only 1,000,000 or at 
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most 1,500,000 acres are arable and grazing lands. Con- 
sequently, population pressure will increase rapidly, 
resulting in racial conflicts in the not too distant future, 
and the ultimate submergence of the Fijians in their 
homeland. 


To confirm the foregoing, I submit an excerpt from 
a letter written by a well-educated Fijian and published 
in the Fiji Times and Herald of December 2, 1952:— 


“T have good reasons for stating that if the worst 
happens the Fijians will not tolerate political and 
economic domination by an Asiatic immigrant race- 
Our history does not lead us to any belief that we 
should meekly become sacrifices to political expedi- 
ency, or the requirements of commerce.” 


In my opinion, the remedy for the ills which threaten 
the Fijians is the repatriation of the Indians between 16 
and 45 years of age at an annual rate of 12,000. This will 
eliminate the menace in about 20 years. The only real 
objection to this course of action is that the Imperial 
Government fears to offend India and thus jeopardise 
our economic interests in that country. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is your duty to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen and to the Fijian people to 
see that the Deed of Cession is honoured in the spirit and 
the letter, and so restore that faith and confidence in our 
Government which a loyal and trusting people are losing, 
as surely as they are losing their homeland, by our lack 
of interest in their welfare and consequent betrayal of 
our promises to them.’ 


Yours faithfully, 


A. A. Ragg. 
Suva, Fiji. 
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